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All these seem to us very absurd ideas now, but
we must remember that they were ideas which at one
time got possession of and obscured the greatest
political intellect of the day, the intellect of Edmund
Burke. At all events, the King on the throne and
the gentlemen in the provinces were of one mind on
this subject, and they formed a power too strong for
even Pitt to bear up against if he had been inclined
to make the experiment. He was not during his
later years inclined to make any such experiment.
The war was too much for him ; he died of it almost
as literally as if he had fallen upon the field of battle.
He never recovered from the shock which was given
to him by the news of the great defeat of the allied
powers by Bonaparte at Austerlitz. His friends said
that from that time the " Austerlitz look " was always
on his face.

Pitt's great opponent was Charles James Fox. It
is a curious fact that in two succeeding generations
there should have been in the English Parliament a
Pitt fighting against a Fox. But though the second
Pitt might well challenge comparison with the first,
the second Fox was incomparably superior to his
father, the elder Fox. Charles Fox was probably the
greatest debater ever known to the House of Commons.
He cannot be called the greatest orator while we
remember Bolingbroke and the two Pitts and Sheridan,
and in a later day Bright and Gladstone. But bear-
ing all these illustrious names in mind the present
writer still adheres to the opinion that Fox was the
greatest of English debaters. His mind was informed
by a generous enthusiasm for peace and for liberty.